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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
FARMER WILSON’S FAMILY. 

“How do you like the looks of Farmer Wil- 
son’s kitchen? The snow beats against the win- 
dow panes, and the wind whistles loud and cold 
out of doors, but all is comfort within. There sits 
the farmer smoking a pipe, and sorry I am he has 
got into the way of it, for I think it is a very bad 
habit. Close by him is his wife, tending their 
little baby. It cries every little while, and makes 
its mother a deal of trouble, but she loves it so 
well that it is a pleasure to her to do anything for 
it I hope when it grows up it will repay her for 
all her trouble, by its kindness and obedience; 
don’t you? It would be such a sad thing if it 
should break her heart by its wicked conduct. I 
think it would be better for it to die while it is a 
little baby than to grow up so wicked. Well, 
there is old Touser crouched down at their feet; 
we mustn’t overlook him. I wonder what he’s 
thinking of? Perhaps he’s wondering whether 
they’ll give him a good bone to pick for supper, 
and I guess he’ll get it too, for they all pet him 
very much. Then there’s Grimalkin, purring 
round behind. her mistress’s chair. Touser treats 
her pretty well on the whole, but she likes him 
best a good way off, and her back bristles up in a 
minute if he comes toward her, for she don’t for- 
get their old quarrels. Little Johnny whom you 
see on the cricket there, the other side of the fire- 
place, generally whistles him off when he perceives 
these signs of war, but just now he’s very much 
occupied reading a book he took out of the Sab- 
bath school library. His sister Mary, and a good 
girl she is too, sits there spinning and listening to 
him, and when he comes to a hard word, she tells 
him the meaning, for she has had a very good 
education for one in her station in life. 


fallen into one habit that was very trying to the 
patience of her friends. Instead of obeying tmme~ 
diately, when she was told to do any thing, she 
was very apt to stop until she had finished some- 
thing else, and sometimes, even when she was 
doing nothing at all, she would wait a few minutes 
before she went about doing as she was told. If 
her mother asked her to go up stairs, and get her 
thimble, she would perhaps sit perfectly still for a 
minute, looking into the fire, and hardly appear- 
ing to have heard that anything was said to her. 
Her mother would say—‘‘ Do you not hear me, 
Mary?” ‘* Yes, Mother,” Mary would say, and 
at last, slowly rising and lounging across the room, 
she would go to bring the thimble. ‘‘ You must 
go quick,” her mother would say, ‘‘[ want my 


I have said that Catharine once had this habit, 
for she has long since broken herself of it. Her 
mother said to her one day, ‘‘ Catharine, I shall 
wish you to do a little sewing this afternoon, so 
you may get your things and have them ready.” 
Even about such a little thing as this, Catharine 
must be ready with her old question—‘‘ Why, 
mother, must I sew this afternoon?” 

‘* Because I wish you to,” replied her mother. 
‘* Why is it, Catharine,” she continued, ‘‘that you 
must always stop to ask me, why you must doa 
thing, before -you go and do it? Is it because you 
have no wish to please me, and are unwilling to do 
anything that Ido not absolutely compel you to 
do?” 


** Oh! no, indeed, mother,” replied Catharine, 





thimble now.” Mary would step a little quicker, 
just as her mother spoke, but, presently, she would 
loiter again, and, as she was bringing the thimble, 
her mother would have to say again, ‘‘ Come 
quick, Mary—you keep me waiting.” Mary 
would quicken her steps again, and perhaps ap- 
proach her mother upon a run. 

But, now, how much better it would have look- 
ed for her to have risen, and gone with alacrity, 
the instant she was told. She knew that her 
mother wished to use her thimble, and she would 
have been sorry to keep her waiting for it, if she 


that she would do it without thinking. 


had considered that she was doing so; but she had| her mother’s face, she said, ‘‘ 
such a habit of loitering, or of waiting a little 
while before she obeyed a direction of her mother’s, 


Mary’s hour for retiring at night was eight 


pleasantly. : 

‘* Well,’ continued her mother, ‘I think if 
you knew how extremely wearing it is to me to be 
obliged to stop and answer questions, or to reason 
the case with you, whenever I make a request or 
give you a direction, you would be willing to 
make an effort to break yourself of the habit. 
How can I induce you to try? EF think I should 
be willing to promise you a very considerable re- 
ward.” 

Catharine looked for a minute as if she were 
thinking; but presently looking very pleasantly in 
No, mother—I de 
not wish for any reward. It will be reward enough 
to know that you are pleased with me, and I will 
begin now, and always do as you tell me to, right 
off. You see, motfer, if I say why, again.” 





Her 


father and mother are quite proud of her. She 
understands all about household affairs, and is a 
great help tothem. She keeps every thing neat 
and tidy and comfortable—oh they couldn’t do at 
all without Mary. She is the delight ef the whole 
household, with her sweet temper and pleasant 
face. What a pleasant thing it is to have all your 
friends love you so; but none of you can be so 
loved unless you deserve it. Ill temper and sour 
looks wont buy kind words and affectionate treat- 
ment. Be as good as Mary, aud you'll be loved as 
well. And now I think we'll bid the Wilsons 
goodbye, for we’vye made a long stay for sfran- 
gers, 
EEE . 
TARDY OBEDIENCE. 


Mary Summers was an amiable, good-humored, 
little girl, about eight years of age. She hada 
very kind father and mother. If I were asked 
whether she was very careful always to obey them, 
I should hardly know what answer to give, Mary 
would have been very sorry to be called a disobe- 
dient little girl; but I hardly think she knew ex- 
actly what obedience means. I never heard her 
refuse to do as she was bidden, or to be ill-humor- 


o’clock. She knew it would do no sort of good, 
to tease her mother, in any case, to allow her to 
sit up later, for Mrs. Summers was never so fool- 
ish as to grant her children any indulgence be- 
cause they teased for it. Mary would not think 
ef such athing as saying, ‘‘ Do, mother, let me 
sit up just a few minutes longer.” She knew per- 
fectly well that it would be of no avail. But very 
often, when eight o’clock came, and her mother 
reminded her that it was bed-time, she would 
reply, ‘‘ Yes, mother, I am going directly;” and 
then, as likely as not, it would be full a quarter 
of an hour before her books or her play-things 
were put away, and she was fairly ready to start. 
Thus she would be keeping her mother in uneasi- 
ness for a considerable time, and make it necessa- 
ry for her to hurry her, when she might just as 
well have been ready at once to put away her 
things, and bid the family good night, at the pro- 
per time, without waiting to be spoken to at all. 
Mary did not consider how much trouble this fault 
of hers occasioned, or she certainly would have 
tried to correct it, for she loved her mother, and 
would have been very sorry to give her any un- 
necessary pain or trouble. 
Some children have a fault a little different 
from Mary’s, but which is quite as bad. They 
must always stop to ask the reason of everything 
they are told todo. ‘‘ What for, mother?” they 
will be very likely to ask, when they are told to 
do any thing. Catharine Felton is a little girl who 
once had this habit. If she was told te do any 
thing which was not quite pleasant to her, she was 
sure to ask, ‘‘ Why, mother, need I do it;” or, 
she would raise some objection, or ask if she 
might not do something else, or do the thing in a 
little different way from that-which was required. 


quently she would be upon the point of saying, 
‘** why, mother,” 





sonably wish,” replied her mother. 
find it very hard indeed to break yourself at once, 
of so confirmed a habit. 
will begin now to try. 
entirely in three weeks, I shall think you do very 
well indeed.” 


She was so much in the habit of this, that fre- 


without thinking what she was 
going to say, and sometimes, even when the thing 


‘*You promise rather more than I could rea- 
** You would 


All I ask is, that you 


If you overcome the fault 


‘*In three weeks!” exclaimed Catharine. ‘*‘Oh! 


mother, I know I can do it in less than three 
weeks.” 


‘© Well,try,” said her mother. 
Catharine found, upon trial, that her mother 
had predicted correctly that she would find it no 
very easy matter to break herself of so established. 
a fault. More than once in the course of the very 
day of the conversation, she found herself hesitat- 
ing when she was told to do a thing, or asking 
why she need do it. But this made her more 
careful still upon the following, and by persever- 
ing every day, she really did succeed in breaking 
herself entirely of her bad habit, in less than three 
weeks, 
As she had intimated to her mother, at the time 
of their conversation, she found herself amply re- 
paid for the effort she had made, in the satisfac- 
tion she felt in knowing that she was giving her 
mother a great deal of pleasure. Her mother 
understood this very well, but still she was so kind 
in this case, as to confer an additional reward. 
Catharine had been long wishing that she had 
a work-box like her cousin Julia’s. It was a beau- 
tiful mahogany box, furnished with every necessa- 
ry implement for sewing. Upon opening her 
drawer one day, what was Catharine’s delight 
upon finding there a box, almost exactly like the 
one she had been wishing so much to have, with a 
slip of paper enclosed, upon which were written 
these words: ‘* For Catharinc,—in memory of her 
persevering endeavors to overcome a bad habit.” 
[Religious Magazine. 
TNS 

Apvice.—Behave submissively towards your superiors; 

friendly towards your equals; condescendingly towards your 














ed about any thing she hadto do. But she had 


not the least objection. 


required of her was something to Whichgglae had 


enemies; and lovingly towards all. 
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In the ‘* Annals of Education ” is a very pleas-| aid of one laborer, cut a passage through a soft 
ing account of a colony of children who were sent | sand rock, 5 feet in height and 280 feet in length, 


out into the woods to begin for themselves, as new 
settlers, who are adults, often do;—to take care 
of themselves and educate themselves. But I will 
give you particulars. 
: ; ‘ole tle 

Mr. Fellenberg, a very benevolent gentleman, 
who lives at Hofwyl, near Berne in Switzerland, 


having 80 poor children under his care, deter- | 


mined to send a part of them to a place called 
Meykirch, a few miles distant, that they might 
form a colony for themselves and others, where 
they could live by their own work, at the same 
time that they were receiving instruction. 

After thinking of the matter and contriving 
about it for seven years, he at length bought fifteen 
acres of land, procured teachers, and sent out his 
colony. It consisted of six boys. I do not knew 
their exact age, but they were old enough to work. 

The place selected by Mr. Fellenberg, on which 
to make this experiment, was on the side of a 
mountain. There was a shed provided for them, 
under which they could sleep, until they had built 
something better. The first thing they had to do 

was to erect a house, 

It may surprise our readers that six boys, with 
perhaps about two teachers, should have been ex-| 
pected to build a house. 
made some preparation for them. He had pre-| 
cured the timber and other materials, and formed | 
the plan, in doing which, and in furnishing them | 
with a few domestic animals, he had expended 
about 700 dollars. What the boys had to do was 
to put together the materials, which were already 
prepared and left on the spot. 

This experiment was commenced in the summer 

of 1827. The Editor ofthe Annals of Education, 
Mr. Woodbridge, first visited them just as they were 
finishing their building. They were enlarging the 
wings of it in order to accommodate their cows and 
other animals; for you probably know that it is 
not uncommon in the east, to have stables for 
their domestic animals in buildings closely connec- 
ted with their houses; and sometimes in under- 
ground rooms of the very houses themselves. 
- The boys were also engaged in digging a cellar, 
or rather a basement story, where they could keep 
their vegetables during the winter. In one part 
of this basement story they also intended to have 
one or two looms. 

Their bed at this time—for they had but one— 
was a large space filled with straw covered by a 
zreat sheet. On this they stretched themselves 
side by side, and over them they spread another 
great sheet. This was a singular bed; but it 
gave them the means of repose; and he who gets 
repose, gets the boon, whether he sleeps on down 
or on straw. 

Their dining room was furnished with slates and 
books; and this, at that time, was their only 
school-room. In it they speut about two or three 
hours aday. The rest of the time they were em- 
ployed, of course, at their labors. 

Their food consisted of bread, potatoes and 
milk. The milk they procured from their cow; 
the potatoes they raised; and their bread was pro- 
cured at Hofwyl, the place they were sent from. 


Hofwyl was to these boys, for the first year of 


their experiment, what the wreck of the ship was 
to Robinson Crusoe. They obtained there such 
things as were necessary in order to keep them 
alive until they could provide entirely for the sup- 
ply of their own wants. 

**Tt was delightful,” says Mr. Woodbridge, 
‘*to see, in the midst of their solitude and com- 


parative privation, the cheerfulness and activity of 


these pupils, as well as the spirit of brotherly kind- 
ness which seemed to prevail toward each other 
and toward their leader. 

In 1829, two years after the commencement of 
the colony, Mr. W. paid them a second visit. He 
found their house wholly completed, with a con- 
venient kitchen cellar, dairy, and weaving room, 


in the basement story; and their bed room fur- 
nished with separate beds. 
During Mr, W’s absence they had, with the 


\to procure water. They had also raised, in one 
place, a terrace fifieen fect wide to serve as a road, 
/and also to prevent the ground from washing; and 
| another kind of terrace twenty feet square and six 
‘high, as a garden spot in front of the house. 

Besides this, a spot of several acres of land, 
which four years before was covered with timber, 
had been cleared even of the stumps, and was un- 
der fine cultivation, mostly in potatoes. 

The tilltge of this ground, with their washing, 
cooking, sewing and weaving, occupied their 
laboring hours; and four hours daily, on the 
average, were spent in the school room, or at least 
in their studies; for the Swiss pupils, perhaps you 
know, study a great deal out of doors in the open 
air. They attended public worship ina village at 
the foot of the mountain but sometimes at Hofwyl. 

Their stock consisted of two cows, two goats, 
two swine, and a hive of bees. One of their cows 
had been presented to them by Capo D’Istrias, 
President of Greece. The other cow and the bees 
were furnished by Mr. Fellenberg. The goats 





But Mr. Fellenberg hac | 


and Swine came to them in the night; nobody 
knew from whom; though it was always supposed 
that they were presented by a gentleman who had 
just before visited their little colony, 

As yet they had not been able to raise quite 
hay enough to support their cow; and they were 
obliged to get a small part of their supply at 
Hofwyl. ‘They were also still obliged to go there 
for bread and for oil for their lamps. In return, 
however, they had sent to Hofwyl, during the 
year, a calf, a kid, three pieces of linen (which 
they had spun and wove as I suppose,) of twenty 
or thirty yards each, and a quantity of wood. 

Their food now consisted of potatoes, carrots, 
clotted or curdled milk, and soup made with but- 
ter and pork, Their cows and goats furnished 
them with a good supply of butter and milk, and 
their potatoes they raised. 

In 1832 Mr. Duppa, an English gentleman, 
visited these little Robinsons, as he calls them, and 
found them quite prosperous. It appears that the 
number of boys had now increased to twenty, and 
that they had cultivated seven or eight acres of 
land with all the neatness of a garden. He visit- 
ed it, so it appears, in company with Mr. Fellen- 
berg himself; and the following is his own account 
of the visit. 

** With a joyous yet anxious look, my venerable 
companion seized the reins of my horse, bade me 
be silent and go in. I did so; and found twenty 
little boys at their lessons round a table. I had 


not been in a minute, when Mr. Fellenberg followe 
ed. All the faces beamed again with joy, and 
every little hand was stretched forth to catch that of 
its benefactor. No father returning from a voyage 
could have been welcomed with greater joy, and 
no children could have had their welcome returned 
with more parental tenderness. It was one of the 
most pleasing, touching scenes I ever witnessed. 
‘* Here twenty-five boys, the eldest not above 
thirteen years of age, were inhabiting a cottage 
which had been entirely constructed hy themselves 
and their comrades who had preceded them, It is 
a neat, comfortable dwelling, at a distance from 
any other habitation of man. [It seems it is among 
the Jura mountains. ] 
**In the room first entered was the fuel for the 
winter, neatly piled; hard by lived the cow; and 
close to the cow-house was the kitchen. Above 
the kitchen was the dormitory, (sleeping apart- 
ments) witlt the agricultural implements—spades, 
hoes and rakes—neatly arranged around the wall, 
while the beds were constructed of the rude, un- 
polished timber of the forest. 
** The boys, as I before said, were in the school- 
room, where they went through with many of their 
exercise@before me. The library did not contain 
many books; but one of them was a German trans- 


ae 


it | 


* 

_ “<The boys had sunk a well, and after conyey. 
ing the water in a running stream through the 
house, directed its course in such a manner 
irrigate (moisten with water) a part of their 
dow.” 

It appears that boys are prepared at this schoo] 
to be admitted into the school of Mr. Fellenbere 
at Hofwyl. They here make a beginning, and 4 
good one too.. Boys trained a few years in such g 
school will almost of necessity, make good schol. 
ars when they come to be transferred to other and 
higher schools, 

I have never read this curious story of Mr 
Fellenberg’s Robinson Crusoe School Without 
being struck with the importance of early throw. 
ing boys upon the necessity of helping themselves. 
Parents and teachers help boys and girls a great 
deal too much. They would make far better men 
and women, and be far more useful and happy, if 
they were taught in carly life to help themselyes 
more than most of them now do.—Parley’s Mag, 
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Recollections of the Sandwich Islands.—No, 16, 


The houses of the native inhabitants of the Sand- 
wich Islands are extremely simple, in their struc. 
ture and aspect, and from a distance have much 
the appearance of so many hay-stacks. They are 
built by setting posts in the ground, to the tops of 
which they fasten the rafters for the roofs, and 
over the whole bind, with cords, small poles, 
placed cross-ways near to each other. They then 
finish their buildings by covering them with long 
grass or thatch, instead of boards and shingles, 
which they fasten with strings to the small cross- 
poles. They commonly leave no openings for 
windows, and their door-ways are so low and nar- 
row, that they must stoop, and often turn side- 
ways to enter. 

The dwellings of the chiefs are usually high and 
spacious and are constructed with much care and 
neatness, while those belonging to the common 
people, are many of them too low to allow of 
standing erect within, and so small as to admit 
but a few individuals. When a chief wishes a 
house, he calls out a whole district, perhaps seve- 
ral hundred individuals, who go in a body for 
materials, which are soon collected, and assem- 
bling together in the same manner, for erecting it, 
the building is soon completed, and is ready with- 
out delay for occupancy. 

During the last sickness of the late queen 
Kaahumanu, she was removed, in consequence of 
the excessive heat at her place of abode, to a 
neighboring valley where the atmosphere was 
much cooler and more agreeable. Her court, 
consisting of the governors of the different islands, 
ard many other chiefs of different grates, together 
with their numerous attendants, numbering in all 
several hundreds, followed her to be near and ex- 
press their sympathy and attachment, during her 
illness, as is their custom on like occasions. 
Their first work, on arriving at the spot, was to 
prepare themselves temporary accommodations, 
which they accomplished with great rapidity. 
They collected materials directly around them, 
tied them together with bark and small vines, and 
in a short time the place was filled with habitations 
sufficient to shelter at night, and to protect from 
the sun and rain the whole congregated multitude. 
They were indeed small, the lofticst hardly ad- 
mitting the inmates to stand, but they answered 
well the purpose for which they were built, and 
shewed, in a pleasing manner, the native ingenui- 
ty and ready resources of the people. 

When a poor man finds it necessary to erect a 
dwelling, he must go several miles, often six or 
seven, into the mountains for the posts and rafters 
and cross-sticks, all of which he has to carry 
down the long and wearisome distance, on his 
shoulders. He often has to go several miles for 
the thatch for covering it, and twists the strings 








lation of Robinson Crusoe. 


and cords entirely with hishands. The time occu- 
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pied, will thus be many weeks and often months, 
before the building is finished, depending on the 
energy and industry of the individual. When 
completed it will last but a few years before it be- 
gins to leak and requires recovering. A. Cuarin. 





MORALITY. 


"Written for the Youth's Companion. 

EDWARD; THE DECEITFUL BOY. 
As I was passing, my cars were saluted with 
sounds of distress, the most picreing I ever heard. 
I immediately entered the apartment, whence the 
sounds proceeded, where I found a lad about 12 
years of age, suffering all the anguish of that dis- 
tressing disease, commonly called, ‘ the hip-com- 
plaint.” 

His screams, for they were literally screams, 
were enough to pierce ‘One’s heart, and what ren- 
dered the scene more painful was, that his whole 
appearance indicated the utmost degree of fretful- 
ness and impatience. I can never think of it with- 
out shuddering, and associating it, in my mind, 
with the condition of the lost soul, suffering under 
the displeasure of God, and the gnawings of that 
worm that never dies! Oh, may none of the 
readers of this little paper ever witness such a 
scene; much more, may they never know the 
agony of an unresigned spirit, added to the acute 
sufferings of the tender body! 

The mother of the poor boy sat by in silence, 
while the big tears of sorrow followed each other 
down her saddened cheek, in swift succession. 
But she was, I trust, a Christian! She felt that-it 
was the hand of her Heavenly Father that had 
done all this; and she was striving to obey the 
divine injunction, ‘‘ Be still and know that [ am 
God.’? When I arose to depart, she followed me 
to the door, and in the language of a humble child 
of God she cpened her lips on the subject of her 
sorrows. ‘‘I feel,’ she said, ‘‘ that it is the hand 
of God that has done it, and in faithfulness he 
hath afflicted me!” ‘‘ My dear boy, although so 
young, is a sinful child; he is a wicked son! all 
my instructions, and injunctions have been lost 
upon him, ans I have not been able to control his 
evil propensities. I have trembled, when, in 
imagination, I have followed him on, in his in- 
creasing years, and dreaded the result of his sinful 
career! But the merciful Providence of God has 
arrésted him, and I cannot but say, ‘‘he hath 
done all things well!” I do not know whether his 
life will be continued to me or not; but I am cer- 
tain that if it is he must always be a cripple; and 
ifhis heart is not made better, his opportunities 
and temptations to sin cannot be so great as before 
his affliction. But, oh, I pray that he may be 
made-wise unto eternal salvation through the love 
and mercy of Jesus Christ.” 

I often repeated my visits to this afflicted child, 
who, after months of suffering, became so comfort- 
able as to be able to walk about the house, and on 
the side-walk, with the aid of crutches. ‘* I won- 
der if he became a good boy?” I think I hear you 
ask! Alas, my dear children, I cannot tell you 
that he did. He remained in this feeble state for 
more than a year, although he grew less fretful as 
his sufferings abated, yet his sinful propensities, 
especially those of falsehoed and deceit, remained 
with him till the last. And this it was that hasten- 
ed him to the grave. 

His mother, though poor, was able to obtain for 
him all those little comforts, which his situation.re- 
quired, and his physician allowed. But Edward 
was not satisfied with this; but would, often, while 
walking or standing on the side walk, represent, to 
those who stopped to talk with him, that he was 
very hungry, that he had no breakfast, or dinner, 
and that he could not get any. 

These appeals, from one sodelicate and feeble, 
did not fail to produce the effects he desired. By 
these means, he often made himself sick by eating 
things which were highly improper, and unnecessary 
for him; and all without the knowledge of his kind 
mother, who had already given him all that was 


three days. 
poor boy? 
cause of his disease. 
stoning each other. 


complaint. 
the immediate cause of his death. 


might, no doubt, have lived many years. 
him to an early grave. 
I entreat you to abandon them immediately. 


ture grave and a miserable eternity. M. B.S. 


On one of these occasions he ate a large quan- 
tity of something, that was disallowed by his phy- 
sician, which brought on a severe sickness, and 
hurried him to the grave in the short space of 


My dear little friends, do you not see the dread- 
ful effects of sin pourtrayed in the account of this 
Probably his misconduct was the first 
How many boys there are 
who are constantly wrestling, fighting, kicking and 
And it is probable it was in 
this way that Edward contracted his distressing 
It is certain that his wickedness was 
Had he been 
willing to attend to the advice of his kind physi- 
cian, and been satisfied with the plain and whole- 
some diet prepared by his anxious mother, he 
But, 
like foo many other children, he was go fond of 
eating, that the indulgence of his appetite brought 


If any of you, dear readers, have any of these 
wicked propensities, which actuated poor Edward, 
If 
you continne to indulge them, you may break your 
mother’s heart, and bring yourselves to a prema- 





SABBATH SCHOOL. 


Written for the Youth's Companien. 


CHILDREN IN CANADA, 


**Can you read?” ‘** Some.” 
a Sabbath school?” ‘* No.” 
meeting?” ‘* No, too far off.” 
do you know who made you?” 
‘*Were you never told?” “‘I’ve forgot.” 


made all you see?” 

will you remember?” 
you,” 

know.” 
‘* No Sir.” 
comes?” ‘* No Sir.” 
your sister what I have told you?” 


**No Sir.” 
** Yes Sir.” 
** Do you play on the Sabbath?” 


you,” 


were telling her, some wonderful news. 


favors. 


may escape from hell, and be admitted into heaven; 
other things. 
vantages? 


condemn them” 

Remember—of those, ‘‘to whom much is given, 
much will be required.” And is there nothing 
we can do for the benefit of those who are in such 
a state of unhappy ignorance? Yes—we can 
cheerfully contribute of our savings, when the 
collections are taken up in our Sabbath schools. 
I know of one Sabbath school, which has raised 
$250 a year for benevolent purposes—and do you 
suppose they felt the want of a shilling, thus 
thrown into the treasury of the Lord? Last win- 


ter seven young men, from the Theological Tnsti- 
tution at Andover, who had been employed in teach- 
ing in the Sabbath schools in that vicinity, were 
commissioned to goto Canada, and labor for a 








needful for him. 


few weeks, in teaching the ignorant, and striving 


A missionary in Canada says, ‘‘on his way he 
met two little girls—he gave the eldest, (perhaps 
ten years old or more) a tract, and asked her, 
** Do you attend 
‘*Do you go to 
‘* Well, my dear, 
‘*No Sir.” 
“What! 
not know who made you, and made the world, and 
“If I tell you 
**God made 
** Don’t 
**Do you know what the Sabbath is?” 
** Don’t you know when the Sabbath 
** Will you promise to tell 
‘© Yes Sir.” 
** Good bye, children, and never forget, who made 
She was an interesting child, kept a flash- 
ing, intelligent eye upon me, and looked as if I 


I wish the children of New England would con- 
trast their circumstances, with these children, and 
be led to value their privileges and improve them. 
God is indeed bestowing upon them, distinguished 
Many have pious parents and friends, who 
teach them from their infancy who is their Maker 
and Preserver; and what they must do to please 
him. Those who have not pious parents to take 
them by the hand and point out to them the path 
to Heaven, find a friend in their Sabbath school 
teacher, who will gladly teach them how they 


questions of more consequence to them than all 
And shall they be careless and in- 
different whether they improve their peculiar ad- 
Will not these children who receive no 
instruction, rise up in judgment against them, and 


for their salvation. The Sabbath schools, which 
had shared the benefit of their instructions, pledged 
themselves to defray their expenses, while they 
thus spent their vacation in that field of ignorance 
and moral desolation, The last report recognizes 
their efforts as having been instrumental of much 
good, 

Hundreds of little children ‘in our own land and 
on its borders—yes, hundreds of thousands, are 
unable to read or to spell, and receive no religious 
instruction from parents, or Sabbath school teach- 
crs, or ministers, nor any other Christian friends. 
They are as ignorant of God and the Saviour as the 
millions of Pagan children, Have we nothing to 
do for them? Have we no books to send them— ' 
no missionaries to send them—no tokens of our 
affectionate regards for them, as immortal beings? 

When contributions are made for Home mis- 
sions, in congregations where the youthful readers 
of the ** Youth’s Companion” live, will they not 
always gladly contribute—and beg their parents to 
contribute liberally too? ; 5 


S. 





_BENEVOLENCE. 


THE HOSPITAL MAN, 

Some time ago, observing a crowd of people, 
gathered together on one side the road, I walked 
hastily up to the spot, and found a poor fellow 
lying, with his leg broken. This accident had 
beew occasioned by the overturning of a cart. 

The pain endured by the poor sufferer must 
have been great; but his patience astonished me. 
After a few inquiries, I called a coach, and drove 
off with him to one of the public hospitals. On 
our way there, the coach, in an uneven part of 
the road, gave a sudden jerk, and the poor man, 
who was holding his fractured limb with great care, 
was pitched upon me, as I sat opposite to him. 
His sufferings must have been agonizing, but he 
bore them with unabated patience. 

When we had passed through the iron gates at 
the entrance of the hospital, and had driven up to 
the door of the proper ward, a man came to carry 
the patient from the coach in his arms. 

The poor fellow with the broken leg was trying 
to help himself as well as he could; but this only 
prevented the other from carrying him as casily as 
he othepygise would have done. ‘‘ Give yourself up 
to me,” said the porter of the hospital, ‘‘ give your- 
self upto me, entirely, as though you were a 
child.4 ‘The poor patient did as he was directed, 
and was carried to the casualty or accident ward 
with as little pain to himself as possible. After 
remaining at the hospital till the fractured limb 
was properly set and bcund up, I took my leave 
of the poor grateful patient, who, as he lay on his 
back in his neat little bed, thanked me from his 
very heart. The great patience that I had wit- 
nessed was worth while remembering. But there 
was another thing also well worth storing in my 
memory, and that was the expression of the man 
who carried the patient. ‘‘Give yourself up to 
me, entirely, as though you were a child.” I 
thought to myself, ‘‘ If there was an advantage in 

doing this with regard to those who had to minis- 
ter to us in our bodily ails, how much greater the 
advantage of doing so with regard to him who heals 
the soul!’”? Can you give yourself up, as though 
you were a child to the great Physician? Can 
you commit yourself to him, fully and freely, with 

the strongest confidence that he will do that which 

is right concerning you? If so, then have you 

reason indeed to rejoice, for it is one of those les- 

sons which none but a heavenly Instructer can 

teach us. What said the Saviour of the world— 

‘* Verily I say unto you, Whosoever shall not re- 

ceive the kingdom of God as a little child, shall in 

no wise enter therein.” 

Many times did I visit that poor man in the 

hospital, before he recovered from the accident of 

the broken leg;.-but never do I remember having 

done so, without being forcibly reminded of the 

words, ‘“Give yourself up to me, entirely, as 





though you were a child.” 
Happy will it be for me and my readers if we 


* 








Youth’s Companion, 








remember this lesson, and the words of our Saviour, 
‘*‘ Verily I say unto you, Whosoever shall not re- 
ceive the kingdom of God as a little child, shall in 
no wise enter therein.” Luke xviii. 17. 

[S. S. Journal. 








NATURAL HISTORY. 


Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
THE STORK 

Is a tall and stately bird, and is a visitor of the 
continent of Europe from Spain to Prussia, and 
is particularly common in Holland. ‘This bird 
generally stands from three and a half to four feet 
high, including its long neck. he feet are 
webbed, and the legs are exceedingly long and do 
not appear to be thick enough and strong enough 
to sustain the animal. The neck is of great 
length, the beak is straight, long and pointed. 
The Stork walks slowly and with measured steps, 
but its flight is powerful and long continued, and it 
is accustomed to traverse the higher regions of 
the air. 

Storks are birds of passage. They spend the 
winter in the deserts of Africa and Arabia, and in 
summer return to towns and villages in colder lati- 
tudes, where they build their nests on the summit 
of old towers and belfries, on the chimnies of the 
highest houses and sometimes in dead trees. In 
marshy districts the services of this bird are par- 
ticularly desirable in destroying reptiles. The 
eggs vary in number, not less than two and seldom 
exceeding four. The female covers these with the 
most tender solicitude. 

A farm was once set on fire and the conflagra- 
tion extended to an old dry tree on which a pair 
of storks had built their nest. The mother would 
not quit it until it was completely enveloped in 
flames. She then flew up perpendicularly and when 
she had attained a great height dashed down into 
the midst of the fire, as if endeavoring to rescue 
the precious deposit from destruction. In one of 
these descents, enveloped in fire and smoke, she 
fell into the midst of the burning embers and per- 
ished. 

When the young have acquired strength and 
vigor, it is highly interesting to observe the parents 
assist them in their first career through the air. 
The progeny are said to repay this care and kind- 
ness, when the parents are old and feeble, by sup- 
porting their wings when weary in théjp long 
flights. (You see my little readers we learn 
a good lesson from the Stork in this respect.) 
The parents and the young continue -to ike to- 
gether until the season of migration. For about 
a fortnight previous to this event all the Storks of 
the district assemble frequently in some neighbor- 
ing plain and appear to hold a council to deter- 
mine their destination and the time of their depar- 
ture. They fly in flocks, and when any thing 
seems to startle them they make a clattering noise, 
which may be heard at a great distance. In 
Egypt it was a capital crime to kill a Stork, partly 
on account of the amiable disposition it exhibits, 
but chiefly, its important services in destroying 
reptiles, &c. 





EDITORIAL. 


A MISSIONARY’S DAUGHTER, 


Note from a little Daughter of a Foreign Missionary, 
to her elder sister. 


\ 66 Ps 


lug 20, 1836, 
Dear Sister—This is your birth-day, and I hope 
it may be profitably spent. I wish to propose some- 
thing to you, which | have often thought of, but have 
never told you of. I will now tell you. Since read- 
ing the conversations in the Familiar Dialogues, I 
have thought of having a little box to put money in, 
and when we have any of our little meetings among 
ourselves to pass it round for any who like to put some 
money in, and then either Papa or Mr. will 
send it to buy some Testaments for the heathen. 
‘his is what I have thought of, and if you think best 
» will do so. I cannot say much more, but I hope 
1 will repent of your sins to day, and that all of us 
‘from this day be more kind, more gentle, and 

















more obedient. I have no more room to write, and 

must stop. That we may always live together in 

peace and harmony, is the wish of your affectionate 
39 


Sister, 

This note was sent to the Editor of the Companion 
by the father of the little girl who wrote it. He says 
it ““was written without any suggestion from her 
parents, or any one else.” We hope the readers of 
this paper will learn something from it, coming as it 
does from a child born among the heathen, and who 
sees every day how much they need the Gospel. 
Read the note again, and try to imbibe its affectionate 
benevolent spirit. How pleasant to send such a note 
on a birth day, and how pleasant to receive it. How 
pleasant to hold little meetings, and talk or read about 
the efforts of Missionaries, and give the change which 
many spend in buying confectionary or other trifles, 
to help send Bibles or” Testaments to the poor igno- 
rant Heathen. “Woald not the happiness of many be 
greatly promoted, if they should “be more kind, 
more gentle, more obedient ” to their parents or teach- 
ers; if they should “ always live together in peace and 
harmony?” Who among our readers will try to put 
the above hints in practice on the New Year, which 
is soon tocommence? If you was sure it would be 
the last New Year you should ever see, would you 
not try?» Are you sure it will not be the last? 

The Missionary’s little Daughter says to her Sister, 
**T hope you will repent of your sins to-day.” The 
readers of this paper are. aware of their own duty in 
this respect; but that remark has suggested the in- 
quiry, whether the Children of Missionaries are as 
much prayed for in this land as they ought to be, con- 
sidering the circumstances in which they are; sur- 
rounded by heathen customs and vices, and deprived 
of the general influence of ‘civilization and Chris- 
tianity. Let us pray for the Children of Missiona- 
ries, hereafter, more than we have done heretofore. 


Donations for the little Greek Paper. 
Children of Maternal Associatlon Fitchburg, Ms. $2,63 
Brothers and Sisters, Marlboro, 75 
Sabbath school Class, Middleboro, 1,00 
Class of Boys, Pine Street Sabbath School, Boston, 1,00 
Amount acknowledged June 24, 1836, 440,56 








VARIETY. 


Praying Sailor Boy. 


Some time ago, in adreadful gale of wind, in which 
a vessel called the Betsy was lost, and all hands per- 
ished except the master and carpenter, there was one 
of the ships whose master was often at the prayer 
meetings, and his vessel was always open for these 
social exercises. The gale was so severe, and the 
ship so much injured by it, that she became almost 
a wreck, and quite ungovernable; the master gave 
up all for lost, as every human effort seemed in vain, 
and nothing but a watery grave awaited them. There 
were two little boys in this vessel; one cried ver 
much, and said he should be drowned; the other said, 
** Don’t ery, Jack; Lam not afraid—it is now eight 
o’clock, and they are praying for us on board some 
ship in the Thames; you know they always pray for 
us when we are at sea.” ‘The captain heard the 
remark; it seemed to invigorate him; he and aj} 
hands used every exertion; and it pleased God to 
abate the severity of the gale, and in thirty-eight 
hours afterwards they were safely moored in the river 
when they hoisted the signal flag for prayer, and had 
a meeting for praise and thanksgiving for their great 
deliverance. A friend who was on board at the time 
and spoke to the lads, said to the one who made the 
above remark, “‘ Was it you Dick, that cried during 
the gale, and was afraid of being drowned?” “ No 
it was Jack; I was not afraid. Don’t you always 
pray for our ship in London?” “ Yes, and didn’t you 
pray?” ‘Yes, T did.” ‘ And what did you say, m 
lade? *T said, ‘Oh Lord! save my master! Ob 
Lord! save the ship! Let Daniel’s God save the 
ship!” ‘I trust you always pray.” ‘Yes, ever 
since the prayer meeting was held on board our ship; 
I never get into my hammock without having first 
prayed; but Jack won’t, although I tell him he 

















ought.”—Pleasing Expositor. 


The Scholar a Missionary. 

_The Rey. Messrs. Holladay and Leyburn of Vir- 
ginia, received their public instructions as mission- 
aries of the American Board, to Persia and Greece 
at Richmond, on the 18th November. The Rey. 
Mr. Plumer stated in his address, that some sixteen 
or seventeen years ago, while he was seeking the 
ministy. of the Lord Jesus Christ, he undertook to 
teach a small class of children, on the Sabbath, in the 
gallery of an obscure church in the Valley of Vir- 
ginia; that one of those children had professed re}j- 
gion, died, and passed away to the joys of heaven: 
and that another of that small class was now before 
him in the person of Mr. Leyburn, as a missionary 
of the Cross, to carry the glad tidings of salvation fo 
those who are sitting in the region of darkness and 
the shadow of death. What a lesson does this fact 
read to the Sabbath School Teacher.—S, S. Journal. 





Submission to the Loss of Children, 


On the death ofa child, Matthew Henry records in 
his diary :—‘‘ My desire is to be sensible of the afflic- 


tion, and yet patient under ity it is a rod, a smarting . 


rod; God calls my sin to remembrance, the coldness 
of my love to God, abuse of spiritual comforts; itis a 
rod in the hand of my Father, I desire in it to see a 
father’s authority, who may do what he will; and a 
father’s love, who will do what is best. We resigned 
the soul of the child to him that gave it; and if the 
little ones have their angels, doubted not of their min- 
istration in death. We have hopes, through grace 
that it is well with the child. — Little children, in 
heaven, we look upon as the via lactea (milky way,) 
the individuals scarce discernible, but all together 
beautifying the heavens. We spent the day in sor- 
rqw for our affliction, our friends sympathising with 
us; one day committing the immortal soul to God, 
this day the body to the dust of the earth, as it was. I 
am in deaths often; Lord, teach me how to die daily. I 
endeavored, when the child was put into the grave, 
to act faith upon the doctrine of the resurrection, be- 
lieving in Him who quickeneth the dead.” 














POETRY. 








THE BAPTISM. 

She stood up in the meekness of a heart 
Resting on God, amd held her fair young child, 
Upon her bosom, with its gentle eyes 
Folded in sleep, as if its soul were gone 
To whisper the baptismal vow in Heaven. 

‘The prayer went up devoutly, and the lips 
Of the good man glow’d férvently with faith, 
That it would be, even as he had pray’d; 

And the sweet child be gather’d to the fold 
Of Jesus. As the holy words went on, 
Her lips mov’d silently, and tears, fast tears 
Stole from beneath her lashes, and upon 
The forehead of her beautiful child lay soft 
With the baptismal water. Then I thought 
That to the eye of God, that mother’s tears 
Would be a deeper covenant, which sin 
And the temptations of the world, and death, 
Would leave unbroken, and that sh@ would know 
In the clear light of Heaven, how very strong 
The prayer which press’d them from her heart had been 
In leading its young spirit up to God. Roy. 
Se 

THE NEW YEAR. 

Fleetly hath passed the year. The seasons came 
Duly as they are wont,—the gentle Spring, 
And the delicious Summer, and the cool, 
Rich Autumn with the nodding of the grain, 
And Winter like an old and hoary man 
Frosty and stiff, and so are chronicled. 

We have read gladness in the new green leaf, 
And in the first blown violets; we have drank 
Cool water of the rock, and in the shade 
Sunk to the noon-tide slumber; we have eat 
The mellow fruitage of the bending tree, 

And girded to our pleasant wanderings 

When the cool wind came freshly from the hills; 
And when the tinting of the Autumn leaves 

Had faded from its glory, we have sat 

By tbe good fires of Winter, and rejoic’d 

Over the fulness of the gather’d sheaf. 

‘Gop hath been very good.” °*Tis He whose hand 
Moulded the sunny hills, and hollowed out 
The shelter of the valleys, and doth keep 
The fountains in their secret places cool; 

And it is He who leadeth up the sun, 

And ordereth the starry influences, 

And tempereth the keenness of the frest,— 
And therefore, in the plenty of the feast, 





And in the lifting of the cup, let Him 


Have praises for the well-completed year. Ror. 





